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ted he place of the Con- 


stitution in our pres- 

one ent American life. Is 
familia se Constitution a 
has 0 ind document—writ- 
brig ten, signed, sealed and 
BrP Iielivered by our fath- 
"S"lers to coming genera- 

.__, .ftions, who must not 
an ay unholy hands upon 
ira it? Or is it a living 
document, designed 

oy to meet the growing, 
ne . ever-changing needs 
heal of a great nation? 
in hotel Ils it a preserved 
Mummy or a living 

» _forganism? 

i t gil There are those who 
Pi hold the former view; 
wal hey call themselves 
i iefenders of our insti- 
oo They profess 
sdevotion to our na- 
a tional traditions. They 
deplore “tampering 
+ fvith the Constitu- 
andple tion.” They maintain 
thes that the founders of 
But thea ut Republic had wis- 
You at dom enough to write a 
oko ‘Utdamental law that 
would last forever and 
of thei *lvays fit—but do they 
Her felieve this? Have 

(Continued on page 7.) 






Celebrating the Constitution 


The schools of the country have recently been cele- 
8 pecu- rating “Constitution Week.” 
ns and} tog to emphasize before American youth the great 
Weomer} iocument which embodies the fundamental law of this 
ectack} public. Respect for our laws, our institutions, our 
© thei} ditions, our future, should form an important part 
ice matt «. the educational curriculum of our youth. 
to thd In December, Congress will be given an opportunity 
Y Se084 +) celebrate the Constitution. 
ut and res that should be brought up for consideration of 
posit our national law makers—the proposed Child Labor 
Wiel 4 constitutional Amendment—will touch directly upon 


It was an admirable 
mazoo. 


the beet fields. 
subject. 


One of the first meas- 
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We thank Thee, Lord, that we are not 
As other children are; 

Still in their coddled infancy, 
We mock them from afar. 








Our gratitude goes out that we 
Aren’t forced to school to learn. 
What gain is there from study when 

Already we can earn? 


Accept our thanks for this, our bread, 
By youthful labor bought, 

And for the knowledge that all dreams 
Are doomed to come to naught. 


The world has given us no gifts 
For which we must atone— 
In manhood we need not repay, 

But work for self alone. 


Perhaps some day—but who can tell? 
We will not thank Thee so. 

Perhaps we will ; for what we’ve missed 
Perhaps we’ll never know. 








F. B. W. 
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We Have Met the Challenge 


The National Child Labor Committee was glad to 
be heard recently by the citizens of Michigan at Kala- 
The State Conference of Social Work invited 
us to appear and defend our report on child labor in 
The audience was large and repre- 
sentative, and an entire afternoon was given to the 
The Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee opened the discussion and was followed by 
Honorable Charles H. Culver of Detroit, Honorable 
Gerett Diekema of Holland, Michigan, and State 
Labor Commissioner Carl Young. 

Mr. Culver was Chairman of the Legislative Com- 


mittee last winter and 
conducted the “‘inves- 
tigation” of the beet 
fields made in a two 
days’ trip through the 
region in the off-season 
while snow was on the 
ground. His address 
repeated his earlier 
statements that the 
National Child Labor 
Committee was prob- 
ably in collusion with 
the cane sugar inter- 
ests, was perhaps fi- 
nanced by them, and 
that our report was 
false and exaggerated 
in representing that 
accidents to the fingers 
of children were a com- 
mon experience. Noth- 
ing else in the report 
seems to have caught 
his attention. It is 
doubtful if he has ever 
taken the trouble to 
read the report itself; 
its carefully tabulated 
evidence would not 
interest him. 

Former Congress- 
man Diekema, Presi- 
dent of the Holland St. 
Louis Beet Sugar Com- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Michigan Starts Cleaning House 


One bright fact stands out of the darkness surround- 
ing the use of child labor in the growing of sugar beets 
in Michigan, as described in our report on that sub- 
ject. Michigan is so irked by our charges, which she 
feels are harmful to her reputation, that she is setting 
about finding a way on her own account to make 
them impossible in the future. 

When the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
announces his intention of conducting an official inves- 
tigation into the whole situation to find out the truth, 
we are glad. We are glad even though this announce- 
ment be accompanied by vehement denunciation of our 
report and the intentions behind it. We are glad even 
though this investigation by the Department of Edu- 
cation be planned with the sole purpose of discrediting 
our findings. The truth is there, and we are not 
afraid to have it sought by others than ourselves. That 
was the very ambition we cherished in publishing facts 
concerning the break-down of the rural education 
system in Michigan. 

We can stand all the criticism which Michigan, 
righteously indignant, may expend upon us, if this 
criticism is accompanied by an honest endeavor on 
Michigan’s part to ferret out the foundations for the 
facts as we published them. 

When a loyal Michigan editor urges the beet sugar 
industry itself to get busy and attend to whatever 
conditions require remedy in order to avoid any further 
outside interference, he is voicing a wish that we most 
heartily second. We have not the slightest desire to 
interfere as a meddlesome outsider if the industry will 
take it upon itself to clear away the stigma of child 
labor from the growing of sugar beets. That was our 
sole aim in entering Michigan, and we wish the great- 
est prosperity to the Michigan beet sugar industry in 
the belief that this can be attained without the ex- 
ploitation of children. 








———__ 


Results in Advance 


The far-reaching results that the child labor amend. 
ment—or even the proposal of one—may bring about, | lim 
are indicated by an editorial in the Concord, es 
Hampshire Monitor. The Monitor states its ardent 
belief in the advisability and necessity of the amend. | i 
ment, and is led by this to observe: 

“Meanwhile there is no valid reason why New 
Hampshire or any other state should postpone the 
benefits to its women and children which come fron 
a 48-hour work week until after all the other staty 
have been required to share in them. The fact thyfmet 
a majority of the people of New Hampshire favor ule 
48-hour law has been demonstrated at the polls anifoffe 
in the legislature. The enactment of such a statuts Qu 
should not be, and, we think, will not be postponedrece 
beyond 1925.” bet 

It is our hope that the Monitor’s reaction may nfs 
be an isolated one. If the Federal Child Labor Amen 2 
ment resulted in not a single law being laid down hynot 
Congress for the regulation of child labor in the stategfuot 
it would have accomplished its greatest purpose if j{this 
succeeded simply in arousing states to a sense of thejgit 
own responsibility and to a desire to occupy a placgres: 
in the vanguard. the 

May many of our states share in the wish to bringt' 
about improved child labor conditions before “all thgo! § 
other states have been required to share in them!{itv 
Thus may the amendment accomplish valuable resulig!n¢ 
before it is actually born. r 

An Explanation “ 


Our attention has been called to the closing sententhil 
of the report on child labor in the Michigan sugar beg 
fields which, unfortunately, has given an impression Hfeve 
some that child labor no longer exists in glass factoriror 
and coal mines. This, of course, is not the case. i 
Pennsylvania child labor law strictly forbids thea 
ployment of children in or about the mines. The la 
of all important glass manufacturing states also fori 
such employment. Doubtless, however, it will be ma 
years before these laws actually operate to the liter 
elimination of children from mines and glass factoria ig 
Instead of saying that such child labor had been “elit . 
nated” the statement should have read, and was lif 4, 
tended to convey the impression that in such stslt 
child labor has been forbidden by law and discredit 3 
by public opinion and that such laws are believed i ¢, 
be fairly well enforced. Recent inquiries in a nU0%4 i 
of coal mining and glass manufacturing centers india a 
that some children are still employed in violation 4 ( 
law. But tremendous gains have been made by #4] y 
laws. -This is more than can be said in the cu “ 
child labor in beet fields—which is entirely unregulal 
and has so far received no public condemnation. §' 
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Pins vs. Vacation 
mend Apparently tenement homework for children is not 
ne limited to any small number of districts. For now 


the Democrat of Waterbury, Conn., reports that large 
qumbers of boys and girls between 8 and 16 are work- 
ing in their homes in Waterbury putting fasteners and 
ng on cards for local manufacturing concerns. This 
> New| work is delivered to their homes by agents of the 
ufacturers. 
ifr —_ of the widespread use of this form of 
-statea| child labor was made entirely by accident. Last sum- 
et thajfmer the Visiting Nurses Association of Waterbury 
favor ajwlected a number of needy families of the city and 
Ils angfofiered to their children two weeks vacation at Lake 
statutyQuassapaug. At the vacation house they would 
stponereceive fresh air, proper food and healthy play, and 
te under the supervision of a doctor and nurse of the 
nay nol Association. 
Amenjj But the surprising part was that many mothers did 
lown hyaot want their children to go. They said they had 
> statafuot the right clothes. When they were told that 
ose if ifihis difficulty would be taken care of they persisted 
of then their objections, and finally revealed their real 
a plaogreasons. They did not want their children to go to 
the vacation camp because they wanted the children 
to brngto work at home. They had counted on the period 
«all thgof school vacation for the maximum amount of time 
-themMdevoted to sticking pins and fasteners onto cards. 
le resuligJhe children’s labor on this meant money at home— 
why should they let them go to the country? 

There are fastening machines in many Waterbury 
houses and tenements—issued by the manufacturers 
wtensibly tc the parents but operated mostly by the 

sentenmhildren. While school is in session the children work 
ugar bean pins and fasteners only in the late afternoons and 
ession evenings, but during “vacation” they put in a full 
factorifworking day of usually more than eight hours. 

se t 


) New 
ardent 
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F. A. A. Benefit in New York 


The Foreign Automotive Association, which is 
holding its annual exhibit of foreign cars at the Hotel 
Astor, is giving the day and evening of November 
7th for the benefit of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. This is the only day that the Foreign Auto- 
motive Association is devoting to a benefit. Debu- 
tantes dressed in costume will sell cars and turn over 
a percentage on the sales to our Committee. This is 
in addition to the entire proceeds of the sale of tickets. 

The evening, from 8 to 1, is to be featured by a nota- 
ble entertainment. Among the artists donating their 
services are: Blanche Bates, Madge Kennedy, Ethel 
Leginska, Margaret Romaine and Egrid Tellieri. Exhib- 
its and posters of the National Child Labor Committee 
will be on display at the Hotel Astor throughout the 
day, and the evening program will be released by radio. 

The members of the Foreign Automotive Association 
who are making this benefit possible are: Benz, Fiat, 
Hotchkiss, Brewster, Manchester, Lincoln, Mercedes, 
Minerva, Renault, Steiger, Rolls Royce and Voisin. 

The patronesses include: Mrs. Henry G. Leach, 
Chairman, Mrs. Leo Arnstein, Mrs. John H. Booth, 
Mrs. Sidney Borg, Mrs. R. J. Caldwell, Mrs. John 
Lewis Childs, Miss Lydia F. Emmet, Mrs. Homer 
Folks, Miss Lillian Gildersleeve, Mrs. Alfred N. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. I. E. Goldwasser, Mrs. William E. 
Harmon, Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, Mrs. M. J. Kaufman, 
Miss Grace Lichten, Mrs. E. C. Lindeman, Mrs. V. 
Everit Macy, Mrs. Max Morgenthau, Jr., Mrs. Henry 
W. Thurston, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Miss Laura 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Miss Lillian D. Wald, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, 
Mrs. Paul M. Warburg, Miss Katharine Sloane Ward, 
Mrs. Henry White and Mrs. Stephen S. Wise. 

All members and friends of the Committee living in 
or around New York are invited. 
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QUITE FRANKLY, WE ALWAYS NEED MEMBERS 








he liter _We are printing a membership blank in this 
factoritq ue for the use of those who may have allowed 

on “elit their membership in this Committee to lapse, as 

1 was il wel as for those who are now reading THE 
he Aurrican Curip for the first time. 

( v 


iscreditegy With the increase in child labor due to the an- 
Jieved f tulment of the Federal law, the country-wide 
, fght for the proposed amendment, and the arous- 
a, NUE ig consciousness that agriculture shares with in- 
indicat dustry the evils of child labor, we feel that now is a 
slation 0 lime of such definite activity in the life of our 

Committee, that every social-minded person must 
e by su" wish to play some part in the work we are trying 
1e case o to do, 


regulate 


on. 






At least we hope you feel that way. That’s why 
Were printing the blank. 





To V. Everitt Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, __ 
1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I do want to play some part in the present fight to abolish 
child labor. Here is $ for my membership. 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 





MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR 
Associate............ $2 Sustaining $25 
Contributing...... 5 Donors ' 100 
Subscribing...__... 10 Clubs or Organizations...... 10 


Through the monthly bulletin, Taz American CaILD, mem- 
bers are kept in touch with conditions affecting the labor of 
children in this country. 
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1923 Shows 38% Child Labor 


Increase 


f. The Children’s Bureau follows up its statement of 
a few months ago concerning the increase in child 
labor since the removal of federal regulation by an- 
nouncing that during the first six months of 1923 
there was an apparent increase in the number of 
children employed of 38.6% over the similar period 
of the preceding year. This estimate is based on the 
number of boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
16 who received first working permits during this 
period. 





Loyd Enters Baby Contest 
Have You a Little Cotton Picker in Your Home? 


A correspondent from Texas sends us the following 
clipping from the Dallas News of October 3, 1923: 


“Loyd Harrell, 4 years old, son of Roy Harrell, 
who lives southwest of Weatherford, is the young- 
est cotton picker in Parker County. He picked 
sixty-four pounds of cotton in one day. His 
brother, Ewell, 7 years old, picked eighty-two 
pounds a day and his brother, Don, 10 years old, 
picked one hundred and nine pounds.” 

(Editor’s Note.—Our files tell us that Loyd will have to do 
a lot better than this if he wants to claim the championship of 
Texas. Of course —_ if only 4 years old, but back in last 


November his little fellow-statesman, Clayton Merkel, aged 5, 


succeeded in picking 81 pounds of cotton in a day. Loyd has 


another year to beat Clayton’s record, but he’ll have to hustle.) 





Baby Peggy—Child Laborer De Luxe 
(From The Nation) 


At the mature age of three and a half years “Baby 
Peggy”’ of Los Angeles is beginning what will probably 
be the most important—and possibly the only—work 
of her life. Her parents have signed a contract accord- 
ing to which, instead of playing with dolls and sucking 
her thumb, “Baby Peggy’’ will spend the next three 
years posing for the movies at a salary—so the news- 
papers report—of $1,500,000 annually and a bonus of 
$500,000. Infant prodigies in all ages have made 
handsome earnings, but never before was there any- 
thing so infantile and so prodigious as this. Most 
persons count themselves lucky if they can retire at 
sixty on a few thousand dollars. ‘Baby Peggy” will 
be able to retire at six with five million! Possibly the 
salary has been inflated by the press agents, but, sup- 
posing it were only a tenth of what has been reported, 
she would still have enough to keep her in dresses, 
automobiles, lip-sticks, and other necessities, with 
something left over for the luxury of a Paris divorce, 
if needed. It is a splendid vista—for Baby Peggy’s 


—— 


parents. As for the little “film star’’ herself, probably 
it doesn’t matter now, but fifty years hence she ma 
wish she had spent the time playing with dolls and 
sucking her thumb. 





Children in Truck Farm Labor 


Child weduce - erene co a nme ap Studied in , 
report issu y the U. 8S. Department of Labor 
Children’s Bureau. through the 

This report is the second of a series on rural child labor be; 
carried on by the Bureau under the direction of Ellen Nathalie 
Matthews, director of its industrial division. 

Four Maryland counties are included in the study: Any 
Arundel (near Baltimore), Wicomico, Somerset, and Cena 
on the Eastern Shore. Eight hundred and eight white anj 
negro children in Anne Arundel county who had done farm wor 
during the year preceding the study and 838 children on th 
Eastern Shore were interviewed. 

The chief findings of the report are: 

Over 90 per cent of the children enrolled in the schools in thy 
truck farming areas of the Eastern Shore had worked on th 
truck farms within the year preceding the inquiry. A large 
proportion of these children in Anne Arundel county work 
the farms. In the Eastern Shore localities the workers ay 
chiefly farmers’ children. In the Anne Arundel area there ay 
also large numbers of hired workers, some of them white childr 
who migrate from Baltimore for seasonal farm work. 

Most children under 10 years of age work a short day 4 
simple kinds of work and for only a few days during the year 
Most white girls do little more work than the young children 
but some of the older negro girls and a large proportion of whit/ 
and negro boys 12 years of age or over do a great variety o 
work and many work 9 or 10 hours a day. A working-day oj 
9 or more hours on the last day worked was reported by one-hs 
the boys studied in both regions. 

The work of these children includes not only picking berris 
and hoeing vegetables but also plowing, harrowing, machin 
cultivating and some kinds of machine transplanting. Su 
work in conjunction with long hours was reported by many oj 
the boys 12 years or over. 

Loss of schooling on account of farm work was suffered by 
majority of the children in both areas according to reports mad 
by their parents. Nearly one fifth of the white children ha 
been absent for farm work six or more school weeks during thi 
preceding school year. . ; 

Serious problems both in lack of schooling and in undesirabl 
living conditions are presented in the cases of migratory chil 
workers in Anne Arundel county. The majority of these childre 
lose from 4 to 6 weeks at the end of the school term in onde 
to go out to the truck farms. Over two-thirds of those included 
in the study were retarded in school, about twice the averag 
rate for city children of their ages. ; 

The housing provided for migratory truck-farm worker il 
these localities is so unsatisfactory that it appears to call fo 
some public supervision. ! 

Seasonal workers are housed by the farm owners on tha 
own land in what are referred to locally as camps. . . . Mo 
of the camps contain but one building known as 4 shaniy 
which serves as sleeping quarters for the workers. . . . In m0 
camps it is weatherbeaten or unpainted and the windows usual} 
lack either glass or shutters or both. As a rule there is bi 
one room on each floor, with stairs on the outside leading 4 
the upper room. In some a partition divides the lower floor 
which is about 25 by 30 feet, into two rooms. On each sift 
of a narrow aisle down the center of the room the floor is divide 
into sections or pens by boards 10 or 12 inches in height. Las 
pen is about 6 feet long and from 4 to 6 feet wide and covett( 
with straw for a mattress. Each family is allotted one of thes 
pens, the larger families sometimes securing those 6 feet in wi 

Many of the shanties containing two such rooms of 
sleeping purposes are often occupied by from 30 to 50 perl 
of both sexes and all ages... . Little attention is giva”) 
sanitation and in a number of cases the danger of pollution 
the water supply is great. 






















































The American Legion in its national convention held 
in San Francisco late in October unanimously adop 
a resolution endorsing a Child Labor Amendment 4 — 
the Federal Constitution. 
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obably Brevities 
¢ May! The opening address of President J. H. Puelicher at 


ls ang the Annual Convention of the American Bankers 
Association consisted of a defense of the capitalistic 
system and included the statement that: ‘There should 
be no child labor. If it is impossible to restrict it 
ed in 4 legally, the moral force of the entire capitalistic system 
eh the should protect child life and child opportunity. It 
begins with protecting womanhood and motherhood, 
compelled to labor, and is intelligent self-interest, 
intelligent self-preservation.”’ 


OF bei 
Nate 
r> Anne 
Torcester 
hite and 


rm work 
1 On the 


When Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
federation of Labor, called at the White House on 
September 21st to discuss with President Coolidge the 
necessity for a child labor constitutional amendment, 
Mr. Coolidge assured him of his hearty belief in regu- 
lation that will do away with child labor. It will be 
remembered that when Mr. Coolidge was governor of 
Massachusetts he signed the statute limiting the hours 
of work for children to 48 per week. 
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Tom E. Johnson, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the state of Michigan, has announced his in- 
tention of conducting an official investigation by the 
state into the extent of child labor as employed in 
iq sugar beet fields, and into the charges made by the 
7 National Child Labor Committee of non-enforcement 
} of compulsory school attendance laws in Michigan. 


Miss Nellie Sweeney, Supervisor of the State Em- 
ployment Bureau at Roch- 


England’s Answer to “The Cry of 
the Children” 


The English conscience has become so aroused to 
its duties and responsibilities toward childhood that 
the factory report just issued shows that in 1922 only 
496 children under the age of fourteen submitted 
themselves for examination under the factory act for 
certificates of fitness to leave school and become in- 
dustrialists. Compared with 1921, this means a 
decline of 92.2 per cent. 

The cause of this highly satisfactory decline is due 
to an order of the educational board, put in force at 
the commencement of 1921, to apply the clauses of 
the education act of 1918 relating to child employ- 
ment. From 1904, due to a “boom” in the cotton 
industry, an appalling number of children under 
twelve were flung into the mills. The cotton trade 
has always been the biggest absorber of children for 
its factory requirements. 

It has taken a long time to end a deplorable system 
and bring about the reform. Prior to 1833 the children 
worked without regulation or restraint on the part of 
factory operators. But it looks as if the next report, 
for the first time in 150 years, would carry no figures 
whatever of child slaves to the factory system. 

The cry voiced in Mrs. Browning’s famous poem— 
the sobs of the little children among grinding wheels— 
is now being answered by the kindlier and more 












enlightened views of the twen- 























q ester, New York, has estab- tieth century. 
hf lished a weekly evening session 
to which working boys and 
| gitls are invited to come and “Money Raising and Ad- 
ne a bet ome rll = ministrative Methods’ is the 
: . title of a new bi-monthly sec- 
| coe ger appar tion of Better Times, a maga- 
? a . e 
einen: tay tm: laws tee 7 . zine devoted to social work 
ltl children return to school. If eagle sallgale genet 
—— ‘ °° This new section will deal 
In mot i ! . a . 
: | - * sate) night This is your fight, too! with such administrative prob- 
eis bi — You are happy in your lems of charitable and social 
er oop The Department of Labor ‘ a Do you know that agencies as publicity, money 
— yr and Industry in the state of oe ee of om raising, purchasing, volunteer 
. Ex} Washington is appointing a ing to keep you healthy? — workers, accounting systems, 
of thes special inspector to cope with The campaign against tuber- and office management. The 
n wid} the growing menace of child culosis, supported largely by eagerness of social agencies 
used ft Jahon 3 : the sale of Christn.as Seals, “ : hei 
person abdor In Washington, and to saved more than a hundred a dig ere to improve their 
aven tf find out exactly what truth thousand lives this year. Who re administrative methods has 
ution f there is in the reports through- meme _ that - se Pacem prompted Better Times to 
out the state that boys from hina). an publish this new section to 
mn heli} 18 to 15 are working in logging tion? Buy Christmas Seals. pan... a meet the manifest need for 
dop al camps, and that box factories The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis technical information and for 
ent (@ and mills are employing both snssiesioanihinscedaatanenenanenel the discussion of methods and 
boys and girls under legal age. management problems. 
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We Have Met the Challenge 
(Continued from page 1.) 


pany, spoke eloquently and with evident effect. His po- 
sition regarding child labor reflected the spirit of a just 
and considerate man who has accepted the distinction 
long made by us between children’s work and child labor. 
He asserted that it was a crime to exploit little children 
and that he would not tolerate children of less than 
12 years working on farms controlled by his company. 
But he was obviously offended by the story of ‘““Wlad,’’ 
written to dramatize the whole deplorable plight of 
the little beet workers. He branded our report as 
“a tissue of lies,” “the most damnable slander ever 
cast upon a fair state,’’ and demanded that we publicly 
apologize to Michigan. His naivete was refreshing 
and we determined on the spot that we should hence- 
forth believe in Mutt and Jeff, that the G. O. P. is a 
real elephant, and that if Andy Gump ever runs for 
Congress again he shall have our vote. 

Carl Young, State Commissioner of Labor, spoke 
feelingly from a wide observation in defense of our 
report, and deplored the attempt of powerful interests 
in Michigan to deny a condition which they know 
exists instead of correcting it. Asserting that the 
Federal Children’s Bureau had previously revealed the 
same conditions shown by our report, he asked “‘if the 
National Committee was financed by the cane sugar 
interests who subsidized the United States Department 
of Labor?” 

The National Child Labor Committee presented a 
summary of its evidence already somewhat familiar 
to readers of THz American Cuitp. This evidence 
showed: 

that we found 1,358 children at work; 

that 976 of these in the pulling season were 13 

years of age or less; 

that 17 of them were 5 years of age and 52 were 6; 

that our agents actually covered over 10,500 acres, 

or about one-seventh of the area in beets last 
year; 

that children under 16 worked from 4 to 7 acres 

apiece; 

that the terms under which these contract laborers 

work are such that many men feel they cannot 
make a decent living without the labor of their 
children; 

that the hours of work for these children are often 

excessive, being from 8 to 12 hours a day during 
the harvest, and from 12 to 15 in blocking, thin- 
ning, and weeding; 

that the housing provided for these families is often 

indecent; 

that these children are deprived of schooling; that 

contract laborer children lost 63% of their total 
school time, while children of owners and tenants 
lost 29%; (the instructions from the State De- 


——__ 
partment of Education expressly omitted a 
of these migrant children, so that school Official 
had no means of knowing how many childrey at 
transient families were in their county); 

that the work of these little children is Work, not 
play. Many of the processes require a physica] 
posture which, according to an expert of the Ug 
Children’s Bureau, is a direct and serious Menage 
to health. Accidents are not unknown, though 
our report emphasized the fact that the monotony 
exhaustion, long hours, exposure and unsanitary T 
living conditions are far more serious. that 


We denied any ulterior motive in our work or i, oe 
report, and any collusion with or support from cay 
sugar interests. We emphasized that our report lai 
no special stress on accidents to children; but uni von 
that the long hours, heavy labor, cramped posture i 
exposure to bad weather and unsanitary living co... 
ditions were far more serious. But when pushed by}, | 
Mr. Culver to prove that any child had ever bey 
injured with a topping knife, Mr. Gibbons, who had . 
conducted the investigation, gave the names an de 
addresses of three little boys who had been found by - 
our agents minus two fingers apiece sacrificed to this a 
cruel tool. " 

Every accusation was met with specific evidence, 
The lady who asserted that she knew from her om}. 
beet-raising experience that it was unimaginable that up 
children under 12 could top beets, was met by th de 
evidence that imagination had no place here—for we}; 
actually found 814 children of 12 years or less doin gu 
this work, and 73 of them were 5, 6 and 7 years old. by 

And so the case stands today. As a prominent}, 
Michigan citizen has just written us: “If anybody wa, 
not convinced by the presentation of facts at Kal: 
mazoo he was either not disposed to be fair or els};, 
he held sugar stock.” 

The issue is clearly up to the citizens of Michigan. 

If Mr. Diekema would not tolerate children less than} » 
12 years on his farms why does he become the publicly 
defender of those who work children of 5 and 6 years? | ¢ 

If the sugar manufacturers of Michigan are so deeply ( 
interested in the welfare of the farmers why do ty 
compel a hard-working farmer to compete for a livelihooi} 
with an 8-year-old Mexican contract laborer? (Accor 4 
ing to the statement of Mr. Diekema, 25% of the} f 
laborers this year were migrant families from Mexico) y 

If local school boards take no notice of migrant childrer} 
why do the state authorities charge us with falsehoul} 
when we point out that they have heretofore specificall } , 
omitted these children from the school census? Q 

Public attention must not be diverted from te) | 
main facts. Contract labor is a part of the agrictl} 
tural system in beet fields. The compensation ft} 
this work is so low that families without workilé}. 

(Concluded on page 7.) | 
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Celebrating the Constitution 
(Continued from page 1.) 


they not overlooked the fact that these same founders of 
our Republic who wrote the Constitution, saw more 
dearly and further than our so-called “traditionalists?” 
The writers of the Constitution obviously believed it 
yas a living document; that adapting it to the growing 
needs of later days was not sacrilege; that “tampering” 
vith it would not ruin it. 
'l This is proven in three ways: First, by the fact 
that these same writers of the Constitution were many 
_Jof them active in securing certain amendments to it 
OF ite} hich, almost immediately after its adoption, were 
M cate! found necessary. Twelve of our nineteen amendments 
ort Ind} vere adopted within fifteen years after the Constitution 
was written. Second, the writers of the Constitution 
ostute,! believed that the document should be amended from 
6 COl-} sme to time and so stated in an article of the Consti- 
hed by} tion which, if we are to accept it as a sacred docu- 
T Deel} ment, is exactly as sacred as any other part. Third, 
ho had} hese same writers of the Constitution provided pre- 
®3 and} sily the manner in which the Constitution may be 
und by amended without doing injury to the document itself 
to or without doing violence to the fundamental principle 
, of democratic government in America. 
ident.) We challenge those who accuse us of desiring to 
€T OWI} tamper” with the Constitution. They are modern 
le thet upstarts. They are not even the traditionalists they 
by the] aim to be. They are entirely wanting in the old- 
for Wel ishioned faith of our fathers. They are themselves 
3 doing] wilty of attempting to tamper with the Constitution 
. old. by seeking to repudiate those articles of it which provide 
minet!} that from time to time it may be amended and provide 
ay wit} the manner in which this process may be undertaken. 
i Kale In the development of our national life, a great 
or eM} industrial abuse has grown up: namely, the exploita- 
tion of the labor of little boys and girls. Twice in 
"}reeent years, Congress has, by an overwhelming 
88 than majority, attempted to pass laws freeing children from 
this labor. Twice it has been pointed out by legal 
are! | experts, speaking from the bench of the U. S. Supreme 
) deeply Court, that Congress is with- 





There may be those who fear that it is impossible 
to save both the American Constitution and the 
American child, but the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee prefers to stand with Washington and Hamilton 
and Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin in the belief 
that our Government and its fundamental law exist 
for the protection and well-being of all our people. 

Owen R. Lovesoyr. 





In connection with this self-same “Constitution 
Week,” the National League of Women Voters issued 
this statement: ‘‘Apparently, many of us believe 
that the Constitution sprang complete and full pano- 
plied from the heads of the makers. As a matter of 
fact, some of the things we hold fastest to were not 
in the original Constitution at all but are amendments. 
Freedom of the press, freedom from cruel and unusual 
punishments, freedom from unwarranted search—all 
those were provided for in amendments made before 
the Constitution was two years old. 

“The test of the real adequacy of the Constitution 
is the fact that in the hundred years since those first 
dozen amendments, only seven more have been neces- 
sary to make the Constitution fit all the changing 
phases of national life. The League of Women 
Voters believes that except in unquestioned need, the 
Constitution should not be amended. Plenty of 
things can be changed without that. We are con- 
vinced, however, that the child labor situation presents 
a need which calls for a constitutional amendment, 
and with all our force of numbers we shall urge the 
next Congress to adopt an amendment giving the 
House and Senate the power to legislate for the pro- 
hibition or regulation of child labor.” 





We Have Met the Challenge 
(Continued from page 6.) 
children find difficulty in making a living. Children 
as young as 5, 6 and 7 years work regularly. The 
working day for these children runs from 8 to 12 or 
even 14 hours. These little children with their fami- 
lies are exposed to inclement 





wy} out power to do this act of 
elihoot mercy—that in its present form 
\ccort+} the Constitution forbids. The 
of the friends of American children 
exico) Fnow come forward, asking 
hilir@} merely that, we shall remove 
Isehol} the inhibition which the Su- 
ificaHl} preme Court says exists, and 
shall make it possible for the 

mm the people of the whole nation, 
grid} through their elected repre- 
on for entatives, to emancipate a 
ork F million future citizens and give 
them a chance to go to school. 






ploiters ; 





Four Reasons 


Miss Jean Stoval, speaking before the 
Women’s Modern Study Club in Seattle, 
Washington, gave these four reasons why 
children are still laboring: 


because they are profitable to their ex- 


because of the law of attraction; 

because of the fossilized condition of our 
educational system; and 

because we permit it. 


weather and are in many 
instances housed indecently. 

These are vital facts whose 
importance cannot be mini- 
mized by any amount of side- 
tracking to the attack upon 
us and to the ethics of in- 
corporating facts into the form 
of a story. That Michigan 
now shows hopeful signs of 
attacking these facts from 
within is commented upon in 
another column of this issue. 

OwEn R. Loveyoy. 
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Snap Shots from the Tenements 


Vanitas Vanitatum 


Which one of you readers cannot be intrigued with 
a pair of lustrous dusk-colored stockings embroidered 
in royal purple? If your pocket-book be as slim as 
mine, you gaze helplessly round about you—but sooner 
or later you succumb. Four dollars! It takes your 
breath away, but still, with that new taupe dress—. 

And then the sequel: in some other shop you see a 
pair just about the same marked $1.50. Shocked and 
chagrined you mull about in your mind for the cause 
of such disparity—higher rent, antiquated methods, 
cheap labor? 

One of my calls in “Little Italy” throws light on the 
subject. My directions read: ‘Mrs. Donato, embroi- 
dery, ground, rear left.” Past the window by the 
stairs, stumbling down a step in the darkest part of 
the hall, I picked my way between wash boards and 
wine barrels, and arrived at “ground, rear left.”’” Mrs. 
Donato led me through a kitchen so dark that in spite 
of its being only 3 o’clock, a tiny flame of gas was all 
that prevented me from falling over the stove. We 
went into another room, barely lighter, where she had 
been perching upon the one narrow window-sill in 
order to get what light there was. On the back of a 
chair hung pairs and pairs of those lovely grey silk 
stockings to which I had succumbed in the shop. So 
this was how the clocks were made! 

Mrs. Donato showed me how she embroidered the 
arrows at the top and the sprays at the bottom (the 
rest being done by machine) for seventy-five cents a 
dozen pairs—ninety-six arrows to be embroidered for 
seventy-five cents. ‘Sure, too cheap!” she agrees, 
“we maka only three—four doll a wik. Well, what 
can do? Got eight childre, husb no maka mooch— 
worka da shovel for four doll a day.” ; 

Just then in came a little girl who walked over to 
the pile of stockings. Mrs. Donato said this was her 
only daughter, Josephine, aged 11. ‘Got any ready 
for me, Ma?” 

“Oh, can you embroider too?”’ I asked eagerly. 

“Well, not so very good,” apologized the child. “I 
can do the open work stockings better; they go much 
faster.” 

“T see,” said I, ‘so you don’t embroider very much.” 

“Oh yes, I do, when we get them. I used to do the 
whole thing, but now I only embroider these things 
around the ankles.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“Oh, the boss won’t let me do the ones on top—he 
says I ain’t good enough. I’m glad, ’cause I don’t 
like to do ’em, anyway. I like to play leap-frog out 
on the street.” 

So, you see, even at $1.50 a pair it is easy enough 
for someone to make money if he employs unorganized 


women in the home, and children whose playtime te 
steals. JEAN MacAtrine Hp 


Eternal Feminine? 


Climbing up the narrow stairs, littered with 
and refuse in the corners of each step, I meet Lutig 
Her thin face and bright eyes, encircled with dk : 
rings, are barely perceptible in the dim light let dom} "™ 
from the skylight far above. Like all my stair acquaint ten¢ 
ances of the tenements she is immediately curioy x but 
to who I am, whom I wish to see and why I am thy. in 





“Mrs. Marelli? She lives sixth floor front. Why Am 
you wanna see her for? You teacher?” w 
“No, Mrs. Marelli does beading, doesn’t she? qe! 
want to talk to her about her work.” soul 
“Oh yes, you give out the work? I do beading tm \ 
I can go fast at it.” pom 

And she goes on to tell me that she worked even ex 
day during vacation from early morning to supp} 
time, crocheting tiny beads on to silks and satins, “oq”? 
course they only gave me the cheapest work—an/ 
besides, beading pays so poor in the summer tim 
But I earned four dollars a week!” 

“That’s a lot for you to earn. 
Lucia?” 

“T’m thirteen. My sister she’s fifteen, so she work 
right in the shop in the summer and brings the wor 
home to me. We make the beading all summer a 
we have all new clothes when we go back to school.” 

I remember my own early ambitions to earn money 
the time spent in making clothes for “little dolls” t 
be sold to youthful shoppers in our backyard. Ani 
I recall that the sewing always ended in two houna 
the most with a slight backache that caused us tom 
for a nearby tennis court. I marvel at the desire {a 
clothes which keeps this thirteen-year-old girl at: 
frame eight or ten hours a day—head bent, bac 
humped, one hand tightly clutching a fine crochtl 
needle, the other eternally moving beads up to ti 
cloth. I wonder how much a part her own femini 
vanity plays—and how much weight has her mothers 
demand that she learn “something useful” and thi 
she be secluded in the house as should all Italian gil 

For in another year she will be fourteen, educated 
ready to compete with the world at large as a wat 
earner. Think how much more she can add to t 
family income if she already knows a trade! Fru 
Lucia I gather that there are many girls scattere! 
through this neighborhood who are already experienced 
beaders at the age of twelve. 

“My mother’s gonna make me a blue canton (ry 
dress, too,” boasts Lucia, as she guides me along the 
night-black hall to seek out Mrs. Marelli. 


Marion M. WItLousst. 


How old are yu 
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